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ARS CONFIRMED 
PHI TAU PRESIDENT FOUND 


By John Van Landingham 
It was announced yesterday 
t the second body found in 
" Sacramento River had 
been positively identified as 

Philip Kirk Latimer. 

Sacramento police held an 
search for Philip Kirk 
mer, SSC senior and pres- 
ident of Phi Kappa Tau fra- 
ternity. Latimer and another 
jyouth, Michael McCandless, 
“Mdigappeared from the Food 
'S@mperium where they were 

) workiag late Sunday night. 

i Latimer and McCandless, a 
student at Bishop Armstrong 
High School, were working 
Inte at the store. Missing with 
ithe two boys was $1200 from 
the store's safe. 

Late Wednesday, M-Cand- 
battered body was dis- 
, cowared floating in the Sacra- 
i mento River three miles below 
. Latimer’s body was 

found in the same area. 
A blood soaked automobile 

g Latimer’s glasses 

wes discovered about noon on 
Monday by the owner, Japa- 
mese Air Force Major Kihei 
‘Hawai, who had reported it 

4 stolen earlier. 

{ Latimer and his companion 
_ MeCandles» were reported 

{Mfilesing after McCandless’ 

' Gather became concerned over 

t that his son had 
return home within 
ueyal 15 minutes to a half 

i after the store closed. 
> Latimer’s family reported 
» that he had a date with Nancy 
‘Armitage of 351 Ross Way to 
to @ pizza parlor after he 


Z (Continued on Page 4) 
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PHILIP KIRK LATIMER 


JACQUES 
TAT! FILM 


“Mr. Hulot’s Holiday,” a 
French film to be presented 
July 20, was directed, written 
and starred in by Jaques Tati, 
creator of original and unique 
comedy who has been com- 
pared to Charlie Chaplin, Bus-~ 
ter Keaton and Mack Sennett. 

“Holiday,” written in 1952, 
is a kaleidoscope of hilarity 
and satire and reminds movie- 
goers of some of the American 
silent films and /yesembles 
them also in techniques of the 
art of making movies. 

A pantomimist, Tati says 
little, if anything in his pic- 
tures, but he uses dialogue as 

(Continued on Page 3) 


| Whence The Bells Cometh 


By BILL PROBST 
» “How they tinkle, tinkle, 
tinkle 


In the icy air of night... 

Im @ sort of Runic Rhyme, 

To the tintinnabulation that 
#0 musically wells 

‘From the bells, bells, bells, 
bells, 

Bells, bells, bells— 

From the jingling and the 
tinkling of the bells.” 

E. A. Poe 


you who are new 
and many who are 
but didn’t read of 

who have 


- The Bummer Student Activ- 
fees have accumulated 
the years. As there are 

no Studer! body officers during 

@ mummer session, the de- 
pace to spend the money 
with a committee head- 


previously approved the idea 
of establishing a suitable car- 
illon system on campus in the 
event the funds should be- 
come available for its pur- 
chase. 

In the same meeting at 
which the idea for the caril- 
lon was pased, the committee 
discussed the advisability of 
releasing funds for this pur- 
pose which had accrued to the 
Summer Session general re- 
serve fund over a number of 
years. Yes, summer students, 
you paid for the ding dongs. 

The carillon was manufac- 
tured by the Schmulmerich 
Carillon Incorporated cf Sel- 
lersville, Pennsylvania. The 
instrument consists of 25 min- 
iature beli units of bronze bell 
metal which are struck by 
metal hammers, producing 
“exact true bell tones almost 
inaudible to the human ear.” 

These bell vibrations are 
then amplified over 100,000 
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TARTUFFEE -- Production Readies 


Tartuffe, Moliere’s delight- 
ful comedy of hypocrisy and 
gullibility, opens Wednesday 
night, July 21, for a four-day 
run through Saturday. The 
play, directed by Dr. Carl 
Thomas, an li-year veteran 
of SSC and head of the theater 
program, is the major theatri- 
cal production of the summer. 

Tartuffe is considered the 
greatest comedy written by 
Moliere. It was presented in 
1664 and banned by religious 
factions. It did not return to 
the stage for four years, but 
was then well received as it 
is today. 

The college production will 
use an adaption for stage by 
Steve Harris, a graduate stu- 
dent at SSC who has rewritten 
the play from the original H. 
M. Block translation of the 


work. 
A Hypocrite 

The comedy concerns a hy- 
pocrite who nearly destroys a 
family with his lustful devo- 
tional zeal. Dr. Thomas stated, 
“The show will run the gamut, 
high comedy to farce. The cast 
is working hard to expand the 
use of these areas.” 

Roger Hille, a dramatic arts 
major, who has performed in 
many of the college’s major 
productions, has the title role 
as Tartuffe, the hypocrite. 
David Clegg, another frequent- 
ly seen actor at SSC, stars as 
Orgon, the gullible old man. 
Clegg, now a graduate, has re- 
turned for this summer per- 
formance. 

The cast cast also includes T Tina 


PLACEMENT 
OFFICE 


Sacramento State College 
Student Placement Office is 
open twelve months a year. 
Hundreds of qualified students 
are registered and available for 
referral. The majority of the 
students have work experience 
in many areas. Many of the 
female students have worked 
as sales clerks, cashiers, li- 
brairians, clerk-typists, steno- 
graphers, switchboard opera- 
tors, life guards, nurses-aides, 
playground group leaders and 
in many other capacities. 

Male students are experi- 
enced as sales clerks, delivery- 
men, construction laborers, 
stock clerks and in general of- 
fice skills. 

If you have any openings 
for summer employment, please 
call 454-6231. The majority of 
these students must have sum- 
mer employment in order to 
return to school in the fall. 


CAMPUS HOURS 


BOOKSTORS 
7:45 e.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


SMACK BAR 
7:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


6:45 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. Mon. - Pri. 
5:15 p.m. to 6:15 p.m. Mon. - Fri. 


Men. - Fri. 


Mon - Fri, 


UIBRARY 
Summer Session (June 21 - July 30) 
7:45 a.m. to 9 p.m. Mon. - Thue. 


7.48 em. to 4:30 p.m. 
9 am. to 1 p.m. 


RECKRATIONAL SWHAMING 
July 29) 
1 p.m. te 7 p.m. Man - Fri. 


(July 10 through Aug. 22) 
12:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Sundeys 


(Aug. 2 through 29) 
4 to 6:50 p.m. Mon. - Fri. 


Fridey 
Seturdey 


Robert Hille as Tartuffe 


Welty Harris as Dorine, the 
Maid of Marian, Mike Mertz 
as Damis and Dean Busick as 
Valere. These three are also 
well known SSC performers. 
Shumate Directs 

Larry Shumate is technical 
director for the comedy. A 
veteran of SSC theatre, Shu- 
mate has designed a multi- 
level set for the performance. 
He noted that the design will 
give a maximum of flexibility 
for artistic creativity and con-~- 
cepts. 

The ornamental browns of 
the set are used in contrast to 


REXROTH 


the vivid costumes designed by 
John Gunn. Both set and cos- 
tumes depict the tasteless 
wealth of the l17th century 
French society. The house is 
decorated in nouveau riche; 
the clothes are richly bour- 
geoise. 

The show will curtain each 
of the four nights at 8:30 in 
the Little Theatre. Tickets are 
available in the student lounge 
above the bookstore. Tickets 
will also be available at the 
door, but reservations are ad- 
vised. Tickets are free with 
an ASSSC card. 


Subjective Deprivation 


By C. ADRIAN HEIDENRICH 


Mumbling coherently, but 


subjectively, and sometimes 


inzudibly into his small grey moustache, Kenneth Rexroth, 
poet, translator, and literary critic, spoke at the final sum- 
mer convocation Tuesday on the cultural deprivation of the 


American writer. 
writers generally since the age 
of New England, whether of 
prose or poetry,” said Rexroth, 
“is that they are ‘ess well- 


Coherent Mumbling 
informed, less well-bred, and 


lack of care in prose style, and 
the intellectual impoverish- 
ment ef the American writer. 


“The strange characteristic of American 


Lewis and others, as well as 
such writers of the late 1950's 
as Ferlinghetti and Kerouac. 


Coffee Houses 

Rexroth also emphasized 
that “nobody is writing the 
literature of Slema, Berkeley 
and other crucial events which 
are being acted out—not with 
any sense of what is going on,” 
which is another reflection of 
the improverishment of Amer- 
ican writers in terms of total 
national and world awareness. 

Unlike writing—particularly 
poetry—in the coffee houses of 


which is motivated by much 
clearer ideas, American writ- 
ing, because there % a miini- 
mal understanding of the for- 
ces involved, leads to no a 
action. The tremendous 
liferation of ideas following 
World War Il—existentialism, 
Zen Buddhism, the ideas of 
Buber and personalism—have 
not touched the creative sec- 
ular writers. 

Why? Because, according to 

American literature 

is produced out of the middie 
class. Consequently, writers 


towns, 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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EDITORIAL 
BUMPKINS OR STUDENTS? 


Now that ali three convocations are unde, our belts we 
should take an appraising view of them. At first sight the list 
of speakers was quite impressive. It’s necessary that we have 
men such as Berne, Lipset and Rexroth speak, even to the tune 
of $500 or thereabouts per speaker. 

There seams to be, however, a great gap between the quali- 
fications of each speaker, his background, and the actual speech 
given in the gym to our eager, clapping fans. The lack of prepar- 
ations was very obvious with the first and third speakers. 
The second had great problems in delivering what he had in 
black and white. 

It appears to be easy money for these men who stammer and 
stutter and ironically bring the house down. They give the ap- 
pearance that they are being paid well to speak to a group of 
yokels in some outpost of our western culture, in short, a cow- 
town. 

What brings this about? Some students were not dismissed 
frorn the classes and the speakers do not face a critical audience. 
Rexroth had to tell the people, “I really think you should ask 
some questions.”—not a stir. On that day we had a poet in the 
gym, a ball game on the radio in the bookstore. 
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contact the USTA. 
Further Mis-/nfoRmation 


SUCCESS STORY 


Committee on Social Agriculture, now involved in a 
statewide program of service and research arong families 
seasonally employed as agricultural workers, is currently put- 


ting on the finishing touches on a proposal prepared for sub-~ 


mission to the Office of Economic Opportunity. The program, 
estimated to cost $137,000, pro- Se a a eee eek 
vides for the implementation 
of a special education curricu- 
lum for students planning to 


of an interdepartmental board 
of advisors. 


Project 


enter “human service” profes- 
sions, such as education, social 
work, public health, psychol- 
ogy, sociology and public ad- 
ministraticn. 

The program is also intend- 
ed to involve professional 
persons and other interested 
members of the community 
who have a relevant interest 
in the health, education and 
welfare of the disadvantaged 
families of California agricul- 
ture. 

A demonstration project 
scheduled for the summer of 
1966 will be implemented in 
five communities within the 
service area of Sacramento 
State College, involving those 
students who have participat- 
ed in the training program. 
The students will be assigned 
to the sort of agency in which 
they might later be employed 
upon “graduation. Working in 
teams of four, under the di- 
rection of an instructor, the 
students will assist the poor of 
rural communtities in develop- 
ing programs designed to come 
to grips with the problem of 
agrarian poverty. 

Rural Poor 

The “Student Su:nmer Ser- 
vice Corps,” designed to re- 
eruit and train student volun- 
teers to work with the poor 
of rural communities, is also 
provided for within the pro- 
posed project. The student 
corps would be established on 
the campus as an indentifiable 
operation within the scope of 
general education. The pro- 
posed program of student vol- 
unteer service would be 
staffed and directed by stu- 
dents through the sponsorship 


The projected plans of the 
committee, sponsored throu, 
the Dept. of Social Work, ih- 
clude a research dealing with 
the special problems of per- 
sonality development, attitudes 
and motivations of migrant 
workers. This aspect of the 
project, specifically addressed 
to the problem of mental 
health, would be funded 
through agencies other than 
the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunit. 

Ironically. the major prob- 
lem which confronts the com- 
mittee’s attack on poverty, is 
poverty itself. The develop- 
ment of the proposed program 
has been financed through 
loans and contributions of the 
students who are currently 
working in the project. In 
spite of the lack of financing, 
the committee on Social Agri- 
culturre has successfully im- 
plemented the eleven objec- 
tives which it had set as goals 
to be reached this summer. 


Migrator Children 

The committee is currently 
recruiting volunteers to work 
in a summer demonstration 
school for migratory children 
which is being conducted in 
Yuba County. There, as in all 
projects in which the students 
are involved, volunteers will 
receive their room and board 
and be provided with the ma- 
terials necessary to conduct 
the research to which they are 
assigned. 

Interested students can con- 
tact the Committee on Agri- 
culture, located in Rooms 136 
and 138 of the Business Ad- 
ministration Building. 
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LETTERS 


Dear Editor: 


I have been wondering how 
many of the summer students 
have taken advantage of the 
“pay” typewriters in our li- 
brary. They are very conven- 
ient, and help many students 
in utilizing the resources of 
the library. 


Howevzt, sometimes trying 
to use tne@m can be quite an 
experience. Particularly if you 
do not have the correct change. 
One would naturally assume 
that change would be avail- 
able somewhere in the library 
. .. Just naively and innocent 
stroll up to the “fine” desk 
downstairs and ask, “May I 
please have some change?” 
You may be refused this ex- 
cessive request. So, you might 
try to impress them with the 
fact that you don’t want to 
waste the money to use the 
telephone in the library—or 
any other so-called nonsensi- 
cal item; but that you need the 
change to use the typewriters 
in the library. Although the 
librarian will be both smiling 
and polite, you will again be 
refused with something simi- 
lar to, “Sorry, but it is against 
the library’s policy to give 
change.” So, you are now faced 
with the dilemma of asking 
strangers walking by for 
change—or walking over to 
the book store or the cashier’s 
office in the Administration 
Building to obtain change. 


I feel that the ASSC should 
either install a change ma- 
chine or request that the li- 
brary change its policy and 
offer this service. 


The ASSC, with the cooper- 
ation of the library, has in- 
stalled these typewriters with 
the prime purpose being for 
the convenience of the stu- 
dents and to help them in 
their educational endeavors. If 
this is the purpose of these 
typewriters being there—why 
can't we always use them? 


“CHANGELESS” 
W. Eipper 


To Those Associated with the 
Hornet’s Summer Edition: 


L am very pleased to see the 
improvement in the Hornet 
during the summer. It actually 
requires more reading time 
and is useful for something 
other than garbage wrapping! 

Keep up the good work -— 
the journalism students may 
learn something. 


Sincerely, 
Dean 8S. Dorn 
Assistant Professor of Sociolo- 


 & 
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CORDS and DISCORDS 


By KEITH LINDSTROM 


Observe, if you will and as it were, the Sorority Girl. She 


is a thing of perfection and a joy forever. She radiates whole- 
someness. In personal habits she is impeccable; we want to clasp 
her as a filthy man wants to clasp a bar of pure Ivory soap. 
Her hair smells better than newly poured gasoline, or freshly 
dittoed paper, or just cut grass. 


And sartorially? She is clothed in the twelve to twenty rack . 
at I Magnin which means, of course, that she is just right, king | 


of gear “a la collegianne.” 


And her friends? They are as good as she. Her girl friends 
look just the same, talk just the same, and think of just about 
the same things. Be not deceived, however. The Sorority Giri 
in keeping with her clean looks and fresh smile has other friend, 
and is a cynosure for her male counterpart, the Fraternity Man, 


who scurries after her with his pin as if to nail down a little’ 


piece of heaven. 


And her mind? What mind? That is why, when colleges 
become too crowded, the Sorority Girl might become extinct. 
Hopefully. 


Sur 9 (mo ew 


By SURRINDER 8. ARMAN 


The ignoble fall of Ben Bella of Algier forced the post- 
ponement of the second Bandung Conference ~f Afro-Asian 
Nations to November. The first Afro-Asian Conference was 
held at Bandung (Indonesia) 10 years ago where the attend- 
ing nations, not only accepted “Panchshell” (five principles) 
as a basis for their foreign policy, but presented them to the 
cold war-weary worid for adoption. The five principles were 
“mutual respect for each other's territorial integrity and sov- 
erignty, non-aggression, non-interference in each other’s af- 
fairs, equality and mutual benefit and peaceful co-existence.” 


These five principles of Pansheel were first formulated 
in the Sino-Indian agreement in 1954 over Tibet. The follow- 
ing year at Bandung “Panchsheel” were accepted as guiding 
principles in international relations. And it was the main 
main theme and purpose of the conference — to ease the ten- 
sion between the cold war blocks so the world could live in 
relaxation. The non-cold war countries could contribute some- 
thing positive for world peace and harmony. The Chinese 
government had re-affirmed her faith in “Panchsheel” and 
reiterated it, in joint statements with many other heads of state. 


It was Chou-en-lai, the Chinese premier, who said in 
joint statements with Nehru that “these principles are applied 
not only between various countries but also in international 
relations generally. They would form a solid foundation for 
peace and security and the fear... that exist today would 
give place to a feeling of confidence.” ’ 

But alas, the dreams ot peace and security did not c 
true. The very nation, Red China itself, one of the authors 
of these principles did not stick to them. It was she that tread 
upon these golden principles which she once expounded all 
over the world by committing agression against India, her 
co-author of the “Panchsheel.” It was she who violated the 
vary basic root of the “Panchsheel” by cornmitting gendoicide 
against Tibetan people who in thousands fled and took refuge 
in India. She is constantly interfering in internal affairs of 
other nations. The policy of peaceful co-existence has become 
foreign in China's foreign affairs. In fact, the doctrine of 
“Panchsheel” has been abandoned as the guiding principles. 


i, 


Now the Afro-Asian nations that are going to meet at 
Algiers has time to think and should think whether China’s 
participation is desirable since she has rejected and violated 
Bandung spirit. Bandung nations met to lessen the cold war 
tension, while China has become the very active and agres- 
sive participant of cold war. Today China is the largest pro- 
ducer and recipient of cold war calories. How could Afro- 
Asian nations achieve positive results and exert their moral 
pressure while amidst them sits a nation like China. And it 
is an open secret that China wants to use this get-together 
for her own ends, to justify her calories of cold war. To 
keep the exerting positions China also is objecting Russian 
participation in it since, according to her, ste is not an Afro- 
Asian nation. But if Russia is non-Afro-Asian how the hell 
is Cube participating, may I ask in what capacity? I urge the 
enlightened leadership of Afro-Asian world to think twice 
over this issue and invite only non aligned non-cold war par- 
ticipant nations to achieve some positive results. The presence 
of China would destroy all the good images of the confer- 
ence and it will end up in itself in the trap of cold war. 





BERKELEY'S AUDIO NIRVANA 


Suffering from ennui, tired 
of the usual insipid commer- 
cial radio and television appeal 
to stagnate, if not often dead, 
minds? Non-commercial F.M. 
radi station KPFA in Berke- 
ley may be the answer to your 
problems. 

Programs range from a top 
quality news broadcast every 
day at 6:30 pm. to a seven- 
part series commemorating the 
86th birthday of Wanda Lan- 
dowska, probably the world’s 
greatest harpsicordist. 

Other programs include such 
provocative titles as “The Di- 
lemma of Sex and Love, the 
Search for Values” by the dis- 
tinguished psycholoyist Noila 
May and “A Thai View” on the 
conflict in Vietnam by Thanat 


Khoman, the Foreign Minister 
of Thailand. 

A multiplicity of other pro- 
grams constantly cover a wide 
range of political views, the 
arts (with numerous poetry 
readings, plays, classical, jazz 
and folk music programs), 
philosophy, religion and listen- 
er opinion. 

For information on how to 
receive a free copy of the pro- 


gram guide, the Folfe, contact w, 


Dr. Harry Aron in the psy- 
chology department or John 
Liberty at the social science 
reference desk in the library. 
Both individuals can also pro- 
vide information on where 
technical advice can be ob- 
tained Yor FM. radios which 
do not adequately receive the 
station. 
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NOTES from ABROAD 


By BUD WASGAT 
Berlin 


Sophia lies about two days from Berlin. In this short time 
the traveler leaves the North Europeen flatlands, transverses 
increasingly mountainous terrain, until the hills of Eastern Yu- 
goslavia become the gentle slopes which describe the area of 
the Bulgarian capital. Western Bulgarian landscape bears a 
striking resemblance to the Sacramentc Valley, but further com- 
parisons are impossible. Here one finds the heritage of the By- 
zantine and Ottoman Empires; one must become accustomed to 
translating the Syrillic into the Latin Alphabet in order tc di- 
scipher names of towns and villages. Except for hotel and tour- 
est personnel, one can not expect to find too many people who 
speak a western language (although my German, English and 
twenty words of French saw me through most situations. ) 

Similar to Stalin’s Russia, Bulgaria is a police state, where 
citizens are still imprisoned for making uncomplemnetary state- 
ments about the government. Bulgaria is trying, and with some 
success, to lure the tourist trade to Black Sea resorts. Indeed 
the foreigner is being welcomed as never before, but the two 
guards who stand before the American Embassy to prevent un- 
authorized visits are evidence of a lingering attitude. Never- 
theless, the few people I did meet were extremely warm and 
friendly. 

Not having the money or the desire to take an official tour, 
I set out to wander through the streets and follow my nose 
where it might lead. My appearance did create some mild sus- 
picion; as was later explained, my black shoes, charcoal slacks, 
black turtle-neck sweater and beard created the image of a 
priest. It was not explained why a priest should be an object of 
special attention. 

Apparently Bulgarians love to walk, for the sidewalks were 
well populated with people, strolling to no particular destination. 
A few bicycles and motorcycles were on the streets and the 
sparce auto traffic raced along at freeway speeds. Screeching 
brakes and squealing rubber frequently jolted an otherwise 
peaceful, lazy atmosphere. 

Toward evening three young students befriended me and 
appointed themselves guides. They were more interested in prac- 
ticising their English and in discussing America, than I was in 
torturing my bunions any further, so we retired to a small 
coffee-shop. Their first impression of me was shadowed by dis- 
appointment—I had never met Clark Gable, Louis Armstrong, 
Tim Holt or Steve Reeves, but I did regain some prestige for 
having once seen Johnny Mathis and being able to do the twist 
(although a test might have proved disasterous). Politics was 
not a part of the discussion and I had to give up trying to ex- 
plain how anyone but a millionaire’s son could afford to drive 
a car to school—their confidence in my integrity had already 
been strained by the report that my parents were unskilled 
laborers, but owned a T.V. set, a washing machine, a refrigerator 
and a clothes dryer. We also discussed the chances of going to 
Las Vegas and earning 50,000 dollars a week singing. They were 
extremely proud to show me a carefully wrapped shiny new 
Kennedy half-dollar. About midnight one of the fellows began 
to express a fear that the secret police might be watching us too 
closely. So we shook hands and went our ways. 


By PAT NIKKEL 
Uppsala, Sweden 

In the elaborate upper floor of the Main University build- 
ing at Uppsala, the rector of the college gave 100 American 
students an impressive formal reception last week. Sherry was 
served to us by several white-capped and aproned maids in the 
huge portrait-lined hall provided for such occasions. The rosy- 
cheeked, smiling rector shook hands graciously with each of us 
somewhat ill-at-ease students and then spoke to us individually. 
I agreed with him that the portrait of the late controversial 
Queen Christina made her look exceedingly ugly, showing her 
with very shallow eyes, thin lips and a beaked nose and nodded 
in agreement when he commented that the painting of Descartes 
(who had died in Stockholm) displayed, indeed, remarkable 
character. 

From the high balcony, the Rector pointed out some his- 
torical points of interest on the campus, emphasizing the build- 
ing closest to us, which had an Arabic-looking roof in the cen- 
ter of which was an onion-shaped sun dial. He explained that 
the building had been used as an anatomical theater, where 
human bodies were dissected for the public’s interest and infor- 
mation. 

The Swedish students live in the ole yellow dormitories pro- 
vided the year around, paying 100 Kron+r (about $30) a month 
for the nine months academic year and receiving the dorm fa- 
cilities (which include single rooms and kitchens) free for the 
summer months. There are absolutely no restrictions imposed 
upon the students. Men and women may live in the same halls 
and are allowed to enter one another’s rooms at their discre- 
tion. (I’m revealing all this as a matter of interest, not in an 
effort to start a “movement” on our campus.) 

I attended an American World War II film, “Five Branded 
Women,” at the non-carpeted, hard-seated Swedish “Bio” re- 
cently and was surprised to hear the reaction of the Swedes to 
various scenes where Nazi “swastikas” were shown and soldiers 
could be seen “‘goose-stepping” and saluting their Fueher. It 
was amazing to see most of the audience jokingly mimic the 
soldier’s salute and obviously make fun of much of the serious 
action in the film. Even though Sweden did not feel the same 
effects of the war as the rest of Europe, it seemed to me that 
Sweden was still far too close to the main battle fronts to laugh 
about any of it yet, but evidently the war is as distant tragedy 
to their generation as it is to ours. 


$1.80 
HAIRCUTS 


Specializing in Collegiate Style 
Two Barbere - No Waiting ' 


SAMMY'S BARBER SHOP 
4904 5 Street 
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Sacramento State College re- 
ceived three checks from the 
Allstate Foundation at a meet- 
ing in Pres. Guy A. West’s of- 
tice. 

The three checks represent 
grants for two nursing schol- 
erships and support for a sum- 





mer workshop for high school 


driver education instructors. 
Raymond A. Rodeno, regional 
representative for the founda- 
tion, presented the grants to 
Dr. West, marking the third 
year that the college has re- 
ceived such support. 

Persons interested in apply- 
ing for either the nursing 
scholarships or for the driver 
education workshop §scholar- 
ships are encouraged to apply 
to Dr. Algard P. Whitney, fi- 
nancial aids officer at Sacra- 
mento State. 


OUR 
PROBLEM: 


Faculty 


Enroliment limitations in the 
California State Colleges were 
authorized July 1 by Chancel- 
lor Glenn S. Dumke to offset 
lagging faculty recruitment. 
College officials estimate some 
4,000 students who plan to 
enter the 17 campuses in the 
fall may not be admitted under 
the limitation order. 

Dumke called for a reduc- 
tion in the admission of: new 
students to be made by each 
of the college presidents on 
the basis of college reports 
that indicate faculty will not 
be available to staff all of 
the classrooms. 

In recent months Dumke 
and the trustees have fre- 
quently cited “non-competi- 
tive” faculty salaries in the 
State College system as the 
reason for the recruitment 
problem. 

Dumke also directed the 
college presidents to make an 
all-out recruiting drive for 
faculty and to assist students 
who are not admitted to the 
college of their first choice to 
find a place in another State 
College. Applicants not accep- 
ted will be notified as soon 
as possible so they may apply 
elsewhere. When one campus 
reaches its limit, student ap- 
plications will be forwarded to 
other campuses on request at 
no additional charge to the 
student. 

Of the 1,794 new faculty 
needed for the anticipated fall 
enrollment increase only 1,080 
positions or 60 per cent have 
been filled, leaving 714 posi- 
tions vacant to date. 

The admissions reduction at 
each college is calculated on 
the assumption that 75 per 
cent of the total new faculty 
positions needed will be filled 
by fall. That number of stu- 
dents who will be denied ad- 
missions will be proportionate 
to the 25 per cent of the fa- 
culty not available. 

The new celings may be ad- 
justed up or down at a later 
date by the colleges, with 
Dumke’s approval, depending 
upon success in hiring quali- 
fied faculty before the fall 
semester opens. 

Reductions vary from a low 
of 10 students at Sonoma 
State Colleg in Rohnert Park 
to a high of 750 at Cal State 
Long Beach. Cal State Los 
Angeles is the second highest 
with 680. 

Dumke’s action follows a 
policy adopted recently by the 
Board of Trustees of the State 





AZZ 


By JAMF 

Miles Davis—Come on man! 

Pete Seeger—-What’s with you? 

Bela Bartok-—Oh, wow! 

The Beatles—You gotta be kidding! 

Too many people are hung up on a certain form of music. 
It does not make any difference what their bag is, jazz, classical, 
folk, or blues. They are losing something by not listening to or 
trying to understand any other music form. (Or even reading 
this column, for whatever its wotrh.) 

Many of these musical cults can be easily distinguished 
around campus. Most of these cults try to create an exclusiveness 
which is not interest in the music. The music is in itself not 
as exclusive as the cults make them out to be. There are no 
hard linés to separate musical forms of expression. The in- 
fluence of one form on enother is quite evident. The influence 
of rhythm and blues on modern jazz musicians, noticably Charles 
Mingus’ work and on all rock and roll groups, is evident. Gun- 
ther Schuller and other innovators of the Third Stream have 
united jazz and classical forms. Gary McFarland us2s Beatles 
themes and presents them in a jazz vein. The Byrds «se the 
folk music of Bob Dylan and the nickname of Charlie Parker 
to cash in. 

In the creation of exclusive divisions, the cultists and “pur- 
ists” have things other than musical taste in mind. Oft’ times 
the cultists are expressing their alienation fram society by creat- 
ing “cliques” built around a particular musical form. The ex- 
amples of interdisciplinary cooperation sighted above have been 
enthusiastically received by an audience actually interested in 
the music created and not in affecting airs. The resolution of 
this problem requires more tolerance on the part of musicians 
and audience alike. Unfortunately these “cliques” will go to 
great lengths to preserve their exclusiveness and they tend to be 
self-perpetuating at the expense of the music. 

HAPPENINGS 

Catch the Jam Sessions from 6 to 9 p.m. on Sundays at the 
C & C Club, 15th and C .. . The Music Inn has been closed—we 
hope only temporarily . . . The Bob Fylling Quintet will be at 
the Gilded Cage this weekend. 
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in our gallery 


Paintings by gallery direc- 
tor Ken Waterstreet, ceramics 
by Carl Cassady and collages 
by John Coates make up a new 
three man show in the art gal- 
lery. All three artists are SSC 
graduates, Cassady being the 
first art gallery director. 

Coates has shown here be- 
fore, and is well-known in the 
area. His collages, newer and 
more exciting, are now his 
trademark. They are some- 
what similar to paintings done 
by local artists Gregory Kon- 
das and Don Reich. 

Cassady’s ceramics, earlier 
more utilitarian, are now be- 
ing explored as a sculpture 
through clay medium. In the 
fall he will begin teaching at 
Sierra College, where he hopes 
to emphasize ceramics. Cassa- 
dy has won two major rational 
awards and is included in the 


Rexroth Convo 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ciety, have tended to reflect 
personal problems—often the 
conflict of the child with his 
parent. 

“The job of the creative 
artists, socio-historically, is to 
raze and criticize the values 
of the society symbolically— 
but not, in the final analysis, 
to engage in overt intellectual- 
ism,” proclaimed Rexroth. 

The American writer, he 
continued, couldn’t if he want- 
ed to, the intellectualism of 
the European artist gives him 
a greater trenchancy to break 
behind the wall of what the 
Jesuits call “invincible ignor- 
ance,” a resistance to novel 
value, and to deal with im- 
mediate and concrete relation- 
ships and events which have 
only a kind of symbolic refer- 
ence to general ideas and con- 
cepts. 

The address ended some- 
what abruptly as the shuf- 
fling feet of students headed, 
30 minutes early, to their next 
classes. The hour-long ques- 
tion-and-answer period which 
followed was much more sub- 
jective, but more audible and 
in many ways much more 
fruitful. 


Colleges which stated that ad- 
missions would be curtailed if 
qualified faculty were not 
available in order to preserve 
the level of educational qual- 
ity in the colleges. 








permanent collection at the 
Crocker Art Gallery. 
LANDSCAPES 

Speaking of his landscapes, 
Waterstreet said: “They are 
my own investigations with 
visual problems; they are 
things that are personal.” Wa- 
terstreet’s nudes are still cre- 
ating a reaction among what 
he ¢alied “provinciais. 

“They make the same kind 
of comments on provincial 
American morality. Madison 
Avenue does more subtle por- 
nography than all the smut 
people put together,” he point- 
ed out. 

In speaking of the gallery 
itself, the director pointed out 
that annually there is an al- 
location of $800, while to run 
a fine college gallery of first 
rating, $2,000 a year would be 
required. 


French Film 


(Continued from Page 1) 
part of his humorous sound 
effects, rather than for wit. In 
his tolerant good-natured sa- 
tire, he depends, aside from 
natural pantomine, upon a 
variety of humor that includes 
slapstick and whimsy. 

Described as a comic mas- 
terpiece and as a milestone 
in French motion picture pro- 
duction, “Mr. Hulot’s Holiday” 
was awarded in 1953 the 
Grand Prix de la Critique In- 
ternational at Cannes and the 
Prix Louis-Delluc. The picture 
reportedly cost less than 
$250,000 to make and during 
its first run in Paris earned 
more than twice that amount. 


More or less incoherent in 
story, the film lampoons 
French middle class seaside 
resorts though dozens of vig- 
nettes of its people and activ- 
ities, and a series of caricatures 
and comic catastrophes. Mr. 
Hulot is a long-legged, brisk, 
bumbling bachelor, who insists 
on being amiable through it 
all. 

The performance will begin 
at 7:30 p.m. in Physics 111. 
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often, “irrelevant” chats in the 
overcrowded smack bar and 
hot, sweat rides home in a 
carpool of obnoxious aquaint- 
ances. 

This summer, the Washing- 
ton Neighborhood Center and 
the Genessee Foundation, with 
the help of several other 
groups, are conducting a resi- 
dence camp for the children 
(20-25 of them) of that Sacra- 
mento neighborhood, an area 
glassed as an economic and 
cultural “poverty pocket;” the 
children and youth include 
ages 10-13 years, of all races. 

Camp Staff 


The staff will consist of sev- 
eral instructors from Sacra- 
mento State College and the 
public schools, a psychologist, 
@ nurse, several members of 


the 

Washington Neighborhood 
Center and 15 students—both 
men and women. 

The youth camp will run 
from Aug. 4-11. The staff and 
college counselors will spend 
two weeks, from July 31-Aug. 


to help develop or complete 
facilities, to come to know 
each other and to learn and 
explore the area. The final 

primarily 


cussion and evaluation of what 
was learned and for relaxation 
and whatever the students 


want to do. 

The success of the program 
—both to the staff and the 
youth—will depend to a great 
degree on the contribution of 
the students and their ideas 
and talents—as wel]! as any 
experience or interest they 
bring to the group. All help 
is volunteer. There will be a 
$20 charge for the two weeks 
(although in a few cases part 
of this amount may be de- 
frayed if one is unable to meet 
this cost). 

Stadent Opportunity 

The student counselors will 
have an opportunit to enlarge 
and broaden their relational 
experiences: to engage in per- 
sonal confrontation and dia- 
logue with others of their own 
and other ages and races in 
work as a counselor with the 
10- to 13-ear-olds, help in a 
cooperative effort to develop 
a pilot program for outdoor 
experience for these children, 
and camp out for that time on 
private land in a beautiful 
Sierra retreat area of ever- 
greens, stream and mountains. 
A very substantial personal li- 
brary will be available, and 
the range of activities—from 
roaming alone to group hiking, 
swimming archery, and discus- 
sions on any variety of sub- 
jects which may interest you 
—will be both open and struc- 
ured. 

If you are interested, or 
think you might be, the inter- 


ORANGES 
ORANGES 


MERLINO’S GRIGINAL QRANGE FREEZE 
2790 Stockton Benlevord, W ahant and Ei Camine 


Consequently, 
tality takes a position in the 
background. The whole show 
almost gives the feeling of 2 
revue. The plot line is inter- 
esting but thin. It loosely ties 
together the activities of a 
crooked traveling salesman in 
the year of 1912. The crooked 
salesman, however, is not so 
crooked as he is likeable. 

Norwood Smith plays the 
part of the salesman, Prof. 
Harold Hill, with exceptional 
believability. He deftly cap- 
tures the audience in the be- 
ginning and holds them through 
to the end. Smith’s acting and 
singing are excellent; how- 
ever, one mannerism which is 
slightly annoying is his con- 
tinual jumping about. It could 
be done with less frequericy 
and still give the same effect. 
Gaylea Byrne as Marian Pa- 
roo, the librarian, is exceilent. 
When her scenes could be 
maudlin, she comes through 
with more truth than saccha- 
rine to give the scenes the re- 
ality which they need. 

When it comes to comedy, 


no one this season has topped 


Latimer 


Continued from Page 1 
left work. He never kept that 
date. 

An uncie of Latimer report- 
ed that he saw the youth 
leaving the store around clos- 
ing time with another man. 
He commented that his ne- 
phew started to drive off with- 
out his lights on, and that he 
told him of that. 

President of the campus 
chapter of Phi Kappa Tau and 
a pre-law senior at State, Lat- 
imer was described by his 
family and friends as a ser- 
ious youth. He was chairman 
and coordinator for the Hornet 
Holidays festivities on campus 
last semester. He also served 
on the Inter-Fraternity Coun- 
cil this year. 

A search was organized by 
Latimer’s fraternity brothers. 
Included in this search party 
were members of the fratern- 
ity and several members of the 
SSC administration, John 
Krier, student associaiton 
manager; John English, activi- 
ties adviser and Dr. Robert 
Spangenterg, associate college 
physician. 

Ed Duane, one of the other 
clerks of the store worked the 
day shift while Latiraer and 
McCandless worked the night 
shift. This was not the usual 
procedure, according to store 
owner Deli Cook. Latimer had 
been working for the store for 
less than @ year. 

Police are searching for two 
men who were seen in the 
store a few moments prior to 
closing time. 


aetieaetitiemmcnteiitiapemepinaanca 
view date will be 1 p.m., Fri- 
day, July 16, Room 103 of the 
Education Building. If inter- 
ested, a more descriptive sheet 
may be picked up in the Hor- 
net office, DH-100, or in the 
bottom of the Hornet boxes. 


pus. Call 455-3504. 


WANTED 


eee” 
RIDE WANTED from Yube 


City ares. 7:30-12:30 daily. 
Will share exp. 695-3618. 
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Friday, July 16, 1965 


SPECTATOR 


By BILL PROBST 
This past weekend I witnessed the annual 100-mile Tevis 


Cup Trail Ride which started 


Auburn. 


at Lake Tahoe and ended in 


For the record, the race was won by an Oroville man who 


crossed the finish line Saturday 


and 28 minutes. 


t after riding 11 hours 
it was listed as a 


This ride, honoring Levi Tevis, a founder 
Express, may have once been a true sporting 
has degenerated into nothing more than a social 


of the so-called “horsey” set. 


Don’t get me wrong. I’ve nothing against 
people who ride them. But let’s put this thing in 
perspective. Who in their right mind would want 
a 100-mile horsé race around a track? Or for that ma 
jockey would do it? It’s boring to watch and tedious 
I’m certain that few of the Pony Express riders. were 
any still around, would have anything to do 

About the only thing the Tevis Cup Trail 
complished so far is reducing the number of horses 
earth. And it is for that reason that this may 
trail ride held in the Placer County area. At 
California Branch of the Humane Society of the Uni 


has its way this will be the case. 


‘ 


The society’s executive director, Belton P. Mouras, 
stated that he will meet with the Placer County District At- 
torney about a possible prosecution under a law dealing with 
over-riding horses. If this proves fruitless, he plans to file 
a complaint against the trail ride association. 

Society editors, unite! your basic right to rub elbows 
with the “horseys” is being threatened! 


Kathleen Freeman. She again 
has produced another wonder- 
ful character, this time in the 
form of TEulalie Mackecknie 
Shinn, the mayor’s wife. 

She has marvelous timing 
and delivery. Any line she says 
is riotous. Danny Lockin as 
Tommy Diilas is also excel- 
lent. His skillful dancing abili- 
ty is spotlighted in this role. 
The Mystics, a quartet con- 
sisting of Buck Hay, Bill Sten- 
zel, Dick Oury and Bill Fritz, 


never quite made it into a 
barber shop, but their singing 
was superb, and was in har- 
mony with the show. 

The Music Man, directed 
with verve by Jonathan Lucas, 
wil] play at the Music Circus 
tent through July 18. If you 
can possibly get tickets, don’t 
miss it. 

110 In The Shade, the mu- 
sical version of The Rainmak- 
er, begins Monday. Tickets are 
now on sale. 





